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Abstract: This invited paper expl or es challengesinvol ved indevel- 
opi ngan equity agenda that wi 1 1 createschool and district cultures 
that can effect! vely address issues of race that are reflected by the 
achievement gap. Based on a presentation attheFall 2005 CAPE A 
conference the authors explore issues that influence how school 
systems work and do not work for parents and students of color. 

T he pa per al so add resses equ i ty a nd the ways i n wh i ch educators 
need to engage with each other and thecommunity around issues 
of race i n order to bri ng about change 

You cannot pick up an educational journal nowadays without seeing 
an articleabout "cl osingtheachievement gap." Educational books abound 
with strategies on howtobegintoaddressthegap.Theprinci pal oftoday, 
and increasingly in the future, will face challenges as demographics 
continue to shift the focus to educating more students of color. To 
paraphrase Gary Howard (1999), you can't lead what you don't know. 

Most educators accept cl osingtheachievement gap as a goal, at least 
verbal ly if not i n action. H owever, student achievement as measured by 
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test scores i s onecomponent, but not thesol e i ssueto be addressed with i n 
the larger umbrella of pursuing an equity agenda. For example, it is 
possible to make an immediate impact on test scores in closing the 
ach i evement ga p for H i spa n i c E ngl i sh L ea r ners or B I ack Af r i ca n N at i on - 
als by teaching them English. While the test score gap may close, it will 
not affect the way students of color perceive themselves to be treated if 
a system is insensitive to their broader needs. 

An equity agenda places at theforefront the goal of achievi ng equal 
outcomesamongthevariousracial groups, and specif! callyimprovingthe 
outcomesfor African American and H ispanicstudents. An equity agenda 
acknowledges that students enter the education system with differing 
needs and that the way resources are distributed can impact outcomes. 
It acknowledges that the group performance outcomes achieved within 
thepubliceducation systemareindeed unequal, and that if resourcesare 
distributed equally or evenly, uneven outcomes will only continue and 
potentially increase. Furthermore, the distribution of resources (e.g. 
money, qualityoffacilities, qualityofteaching)isseenasavariablewithin 
theorganization's control, which can help reducethis"gap."Thefederal 
government already acknowledges an equity agenda through Title 1 
funds distributed to schools meeting specified socioeconomic demo- 
graphic criteria. We are only talking about the degree that we consider 
equity issues important. 

The following constructs are suggested as essential learnings for 
principals to lead an equity agenda at a school that will help close the 
achievement gap. The idea presented reflects the perspective of White 
administrators speaking to other White administrators. 

It’s a Systems Issue . . . Not Just the Principal 

Why is an equity agenda focusing on closing the achievement gap 
important? Closing the achievement gap is the challenge, even moral 
obligation, of public education. No matter what data are analyzed, the 
achievement gap between African American/FI ispanic students, and 
White/Asian students confronts us as the critical issue within society 
(North Central Region Educational Laboratory, 2004). While charging 
public schools alone with this challenge may be unfair (Evans, 2005), 
leadi ng an equity agenda withi n a school district is withi n reach. 

Flowever, a school by itself, and by proxy, a principal by him or 
herself, is especially challenged to pursue an equity agenda unless it is 
perceived astheprimarydistrict mission as well. A school exists within 
a system. A principal cannot be expected to succeed in achieving equity 
unless it isalsoan expressed priority of thedistrict. Of course, "district" 
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isoften usedasan abstract concept, but in reality reflects the vision and 
priority asestablished by theboardand superintendent. For many years, 
school reform focused on the school as the unit of change. Now increas- 
ingly the role of the district as a unit of change, as the impetus for 
i niti ati ngand i mplementi ng reforms i ntended to i mprove student perfor- 
mance, is gaining prominence. Recent research by the Bay Area School 
Reform Collaborative (2004) validates the role of the district as a 
compelling variable in instituting reform. 

Student performance reduced to its basicelement isafunctionofthe 
teacher/student relationship and interaction. It is entirely possible to 
observe excel lent instruction within a poor school through the efforts of 
an exceptional teacher. It is possi bletohavean outstanding school within 
a mediocre district. However, if student success is to be equitable, the 
enti resystem must choose equity as a primary focus. Theequity mission 
is a district mission, not the province of a school in isolation. A crude but 
a more honest and personal assessment of student performance and 
equity within adi strict isfor employees toanswerthequestion "would I 
put my own child in any school and classroom in the district?" 

Ifthepursuit of an equity agenda does not permeatethecultureof a 
district, then it is not likely that it will become the focal point of every 
school within that district. For example, principal support through 
professional development isoneofthe primary functions of the district 
toheipprinci pals understand equity issues and the practices to achieve 
equitableoutcomes. I fthepriorityfor principal professional development 
I ies elsewhere, then the pursuit of an equity agenda becomes conti ngent 
upon an individual principal 'sown choice, rather than becoming part of 
the culture of the entire system. 

The purpose ofthis article is nottofocuson thedistrict roleand how 
the"equitylens"colorsall district functions if equity isthegoal. However, 
we woul d be remiss i n not poi nti ng out that a pri nd pal 's capacity to I ead 
the equity agenda at a school is compromised without the context of a 
district focus. In discuss! ngsomeofthe key learnings that follow, issues 
of equity and racearedifficult enough without havingtoaddressthemin 
isolation and without district support. 

Equitablevs. Equal 

Thediffer ence between what isequitableasopposedtowhatisequal 
can be begui I ingly simple to understand intellectually. However, if the 
equitable versus equal construct is not internalized, the other concepts 
tofollowwill be even moredifficuittoembrace. For example, ifadistrict 
isplanningtomodernizefacilities, most peoplecan understand the need 
to spend more resources on some facilities, in order to elevate older 
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fad I i ti es to a specif i ed standard. E qu i ty requi res that more resou rces be 
expended on older buildings than newer ones. Ifthefinancial resources 
were distributed equally or evenly, then the gap between an older and 
newer facility may very well be accentuated, let alone reduced. 

But let us take it a bit further and examine other resources. Would 
principals willingly give up an outstanding staff member to allow that 
member to move to a school with a greater need? What about placing 
students of col or in cl asses of thestronger teachers? What about engaging 
teachers i n di scussi ons about focusi ng moreattenti on on students of col or 
performing below standards? What isour response to staff who say, "we 
need to focus on all students, not just kids of color, "since we have White 
students performing below standards as well? Would we turn down a 
pi acement request for a teacher by an I nvol ved White parent tosavethat 
pi ace for children of color whose parents may or may not know who the 
"stronger" teachers of a school are? These are challenging yet critical 
components of the equitable vs. equal discussion that experience has 
shown to be those with which school administrators grapple with on a 
regular basis. 

We can resolve some of the questions intellectually but may have a 
more difficult time accepting the equity concept at a personal level. 
Through the lens of White liberalism (Harris, 2001) we might assure 
ourselvesthat weunderstandequitableversusequal whileothersdonot. 
Yet our acceptance may fade when confronted with a personal choice. 
Some Whiteeducators react with almost derision towards White parents 
seeking the "best"teachers and "best "schools, yet they themselves want 
the same for their children and actively seek it out. After all, we say that 
our first obligation istowardsourown children. I n the Emperor of Ocean 
Park (2002), theprotagonist, an African American law professor, wonders 
how many Whiteliberalswouldbeopposedtovouchersiftheyhadtosend 
the! r own chi Idren tothe run-down school he happened to be wal ki ng by. 
This is by no means an espousal of vouchers or other false reforms, but 
only an 1 1 lustration that this concept can be morediffi cult to understand, 
let alone accept and internalize, when personalized. 

PeopI e of Col or Are Al ways PeopI e of Col or 

During a professional development session with an African American 
consultant, she asked us (a group of admi nistrators) to descri be her. The 
description varied from "a wel I dressed woman"— "a professional "—even a 
"maturewoman. "After a coupleof minutes of avoid! ngtheissue,shefinally 
said, "anyonenoticethat I'm Black?"Of course, wedid.Wejust did not want 
to acknowledgeit and were acting "colorbi ind." I n a blinding statement of 
the obvious, a person of color is always a person of color. 
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For all of the times weas Whites struggled with issues of equity, at 
the end of the day we can walkaway. Our whiteness affords us a type of 
"i nvisi bi I ity cl oak" which allows us toavoidtheday-to-day issues of col or. 
This advantage is a form of "White privilege" a term coined by Mcintosh 
(1990). Confronted by bad service, wecan ascertain comfortably that the 
waiter was "rude." Certainly, the behavior is not ascribed to our white- 
ness. Whites cannotfullycomprehendtheexperienceof a person of color 
and theday-to-day racism, subtleand overt, which is part of hi s/her daily 
norm. N evertheless, it does not prevent us from attempt! ng to compare 
a negative experience of a person of color with one of our own. Through 
conversation with persons of color, such a response is often insulting, 
negat i ng t he effect of bei ng of col or 24 hou rs a day. T h i s, of cou rse, i s not 
tosaythat Whites donot suffer orhavebad days. But when wedo, it rarely 
hasanythi ngtodowith our color. Wecan wal k away from col or, an option 
not available to people of color. As Gary Howard (1999) writes, 'The 
students also reminded me that. ..it's not an option for us to be Black, 
that's what weare24 hours a day. . . I f you wanted to. . .you can wal k away 
from this thing and never look back." 

Moreover, the concept that whiteness is actually a privilege can be 
especi ally difficult for Whitestoaccept. Weare not going todelveintothe 
whiteness as privilege concept here, other than toacknowledge both its 
validity andtheanticipated resistancefrom Whites when implementing 
an equity agenda. 

How Isan Understanding That Peopleof Color 
AreAlways Peopleof Color Helpful toPrincipals? 

A White pri nd pal who understands the seemi ngly obvious poi nt that 
peopleof col or areal ways peopleof col or hasagr eater understandingof and 
appreciation for the perspective a parent of color brings to a conference or 
meeti ng. The fact that a parent is of color may have more to do with the 
interaction andcommunication than perhapsany other variable.Thesame 
can be said of students of color. That a student of color may havemoreto 
do with his perception of the world, i.e., his teacher and school experience, 
in general, than any other variable. Students of color see the world 
differently. How do we know this? Because people of color tell us. 

Whites Need To Talk with Peopleof Color 

During his B^ond Diversity training (Pacific Education Group, 
2005), Glenn Singleton, Executive Director of the Pacific Educational 
Group, assigns participants a homework assignment. He asks White 
partici pants to reach out to a person of color and have a conversation on 
a prompt related to issues of race. Most Whites have never actually 
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engaged in a real conversation about race with a person of color. Even 
with friends of color. Whites may not have been given the gift of heart- 
to-heart discussions on the impact of being a person of color. 

1 1 wou I d behoove us to 1 1 sten to what adu 1 1 peopi e of col or tel I us about 
the! r experience because i n a way they are also speak! ng on behalf of the 
students we serve. A student of color may not be able to articulate the 
sense of isolation he or she may feel in a classroom. The "articulation" 
may be i n the for m of beh avi or wh i ch we consi der i nappropr i ate because 
thestudent is not abletoexpressfeel i ngs verbal ly, or if thestudent does, 
whether anyone wi 1 1 1 isten and understand. A thi rd grader is not goi ng to 
say, "I real ly feel left out because out of al I the books aval lable for me to 
read, there is not one that is about me or contains pictures of people that 
look 1 1 kerne" or "I feel left out when everyone around me looks different 
than I do" or 'You (teacher) have no idea what it is I ike to be of color." 

Peopleof Color WanttheSameThing 

An African Nationalist parent attending a school's parent meeting 
once confided tothegroup, whi ch i ncl uded the pri nd pal and super! nten- 
dent: "I worry that because I have an accent they [the school] will think 
I don't care about school." The "parents don't care" perception is a 
dangerousonebecause it paints with a broad brush all perceptions within 
that context. The result can affect expectations. Expectations affect 
student performance, and perhaps even more important, a student's 
sense of efficacy. 

RaceMattas 

The preceding points out what should be obvious, but is so often 
challenged... race matters. Richard Farson(1996) in Management of the 
Absurd: Paradoxes in Leadership writes about the "invisible obvious," a 
critical variablewithinanorganizationthat not toacknowledge it affects 
the functioning of the system. 

Race is clearly one of those "invisible obvious" variables. It is all 
around us in society. President Clinton attempted to engage us in a 
discussion of race during his administration because he clearly under- 
stood that race does matter. School systems are mini reflections of 
society. Of course, school districts with homogeneous White populations 
may not see the need to consider why race matters. Districts with more 
diverse populations that mirror society must facethe issue head on. One 
positive aspect to No Child Left Behind (2001) is the disaggregating of 
scores and subsequent targets for the various ethnic groups. Some 
di St r i cts may not ha ve t he ch al I enge of havi ng to cl ose the ach I evement 
gap within a district because of the homogeneity of the demographics. 
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Many Whites argue that race does not matter, especially when it comes 
to "closing the achievement gap." After all, excellent instruction, it is 
argued, will result in closingthe gap. Furthermore, a discussion on race 
can be seen as divisive. It can be. 

Why should race bean issueif wejust provi destudents with a rigorous 
curriculumand best instructional practices? Wecertainly cannot cl osethe 
achievement gap unlesstheaforementioned instructional components, as 
wel I as other contri buti ngfactorssuch as i ncreasi ng i nstructional ti me, are 
evident. The Bay Area Schools Reform Collaborative recently reported 
results showing that in schools where race is intentionally addressed, 
progress towards closing the gap is made (Symonds, 2003). 

But over timewelearned that just because we decide that race does 
not matter, it still mattered to the people to whom it matters the 
most. ..people of color. In discussions about race. Whites expressed 
frustration that "It feels as if it's not okay being White." Somehow, we 
Whitescanturntheconversationabout race intoa conversation about us. 
But it's there in the literature if we take the time to read Lisa Del pit 
(1994), Sonia Nieto (1999), Lena Williams (2000, 2002) and countless 
other authors of color. So much the better if we have the opportunity to 
engage in courageous conversations about race. 

Race matters. It is in addressing racethat principals need to be part 
of a broader district perspective. While some principals acting alonecan 
leadthediscussion andfocus on theequity agenda in attemptingtoclose 
the achievement gap, only if confronted as a district-wide focus can the 
culturechangetoallowforatrueengagement and conversation about the 
impact of race in closing the achievement gap and achieving a broader 
sense of equity. 

The term "achievement gap" itself acknowledges that race does 
matter. After all, it is the difference among White, Asian, African- 
American, and Hispanic that constitutes the "gap." It is not a gap of 
astrological signs, butof race. AsWhiteadministrators, wemaystruggle 
with the notion of how to lead an equity agenda. But we must not delude 
ourselves that race does not matter. Yes, poverty matters a great deal. 
It would stretch credulity to suggest that poverty is not a variable in the 
achievement gap. Language matters as well. Students learning a new 
language have challenges beyond native speakers when taking a test in 
the new language. 

But race matters as well. Focusing on the achievement gap as a 
function of test scores allows us to avoid a broader and more pervasive 
equity agenda, the emotionally charged issue of race. 
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Conclusion 

Thisartidefcxused on suggested key understandingsthatprinci pals 
should be minimally exposed to, and ideally have an opportunity to 
discussandinternalizewhenaddressingequityissuesmanifestedthrough 
the achievement gap at a school. The university has a critical role in 
including equity discussions as part of the routine course of study in 
preparation for taking a leadership role. The ideas here are presented 
from a White perspecti veand i ntended for Whiteadmi nistrators. Admi n- 
istrators of color have their own challenges in addressing equity issues, 
not the least being perceived as pursuing a personal agenda. As one 
pr i n ci pa I of col or stated i n con versat ion,"lfltalka bout equ i ty a mon g my 
White col leagues or staff, they are looking at me from the perspective of 
'Of course he thi nks that way' because I happened to be H ispanic." I n a 
systems perceptive, administrators of color do have a critical role in 
hel pi ng to I ead t he equi ty agenda, but the i deas ment i oned i n thi s arti cl e 
do not apply in the same way. 

In an increasingly diversifying school community, principals are 
asked to lead from a variety of perspectives. We ask principals to be 
instructional leaders, community involvementspecialists, problem solv- 
ers, leadership change agents, communicators, public relation 
special ists. . .the I ist goes on. Leadi ng an equity agenda to hel p close the 
achievement gap is one of the more challenging expectations for a 
principal. We are suggesting here that they should not have to do it by 
themselves, but within the district as a system. 
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